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RENEWAL ORCHIDS 


Dear Sir: 

My September issue of FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE caught up with me today, and en- 
closed was a notice that my subscription 
was ready for renewal. 

Now that just won't do... because I 
was transferred out of Florida last month 

. and I have to have your magazine to 
insure me a breath of Florida every month. 

On September 3, 1950, I was wandering 
through Tennessee and ran across a Mr. R. 
Nixon who owns a business up there and 
can't go back to “the land of sunshine,” 
either. He was telling me some stories about 
a place called Lake Hellen Blazes. Your 
August issue had quite a story about the 
place, and after he convinced me that he 
knew what he was talking about, I decided 
that he needed FLORIDA WILDLIFE, too. 
My father, who is a_ dyed-in-the-wool 
Hoosier, visited me last year, and he also 
needs the treatment your magazine gives 

. so... I sent a check to you for three 
subscriptions. 

My secretary had threatened to resign if I 
didn’t let her read every issue before she 
forwards it to me, so don’t you go and make 
my life up here in Yankeeland any worse. 
SEND MY MAGAZINE EVERY MONTH! 
If you haven’t received my check by this 
time, Iet me know and I will send another. 
Keep on sending my magazine to my office, 
and if I’m not there, they can have some- 
thing worth while to look at, anyway. 

Best wishes for the continued success of a 
worthwhile publication. Raise the price if 
you want to, but don’t cut down on the size 
if you don’t want lots of trouble! 

ROBERT W. SAXON 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Dear Sir: 

Enclosed is my buck for another renewal 
of subscription to your fine magazine. There 
is none published which I enjoy more. 

ARTHUR A. SHEDDAN 
Jacksonville 
(Continued on Page 20) 


J Winter in sub-tropical St. 
Marks Wildlife Refuge.— 


“lhe Cover 


L Photo by C. H. Anderson. 








LoRIDA is known as “The Sunshine State,” “The 

Land of Flowers,’ “The Air Conditioned State,” 
“The Orange State,” “The Peninsula State.” The State 
song, “Way Down Upon the Suwannee River,” makes 
creditable gesture to the water surface,—but the 30,000 
lakes of the State deserve more official recognition 
and publicity. The 1945 Florida State Census shows 
the white population 7 to 15 years was 214,334—a 
whole lake for every seven boys and girls from 7 to 15 
years old. South Florida is also “The State of Lakes 
for All Ages, — of Small Lakes for Youngsters.” 

The Florida hand, fingering to the sea, palms myriad 
lakes of all sizes and depths with sand bottom. 

Sand bottom — what an ecstasy if it could have re- 
placed the mud-bottom, common to my boyhood 
“swimmin’ holes.” What boy has not had his feet crack 
from so much mud-bottom wading, a coat of clay 
stick so tight to the scalp that Mother gave his head 
a scrubbing, — and then Dad gave him a paddling for 
“stirring up the pond so the mules couldn't drink the 
water?” Blessings have been bestowed upon you, Flor- 
ida youngsters, with your lakes of clear, cool water 
and their solid sand bottoms. 

The Florida youngster, blessed with the opportunity 
of enjoying so many healthful aquatic diversions in 
Florida lakes, possibly takes them for granted and 
appreciates them less than lads accustomed to “goin’ 
washin’” in the lot pond. 

To boyhood, in years past, the pond supplied the 
locale for the week’s washing, mule drinking, duck 
inaneuvers, and the after-dark plunge. 

With the lakes of Florida as a subject, what a beau- 
tiful, descriptive, picturesque book Sir Walter Scott 
could have written had he described them as he did 
others in his book, “The Lady of the Lakes.” 

The parents of the nation today are challenged to 
provide innocent, healthful, moral, appealing enter- 
tainment for their youngsters, who are America’s 
greatest asset and hope for tomorrow. Our shock at the 
percentage of psychiatrics, homosexualists, and sex 
perverts in high places, and the juvenile crime record, 
demands that more be done to solve the situation and 
its alarming rate of increase, than shrugging our 
shoulders and proceeding nonchalantly with the com- 
mercial and social routine of the moment. By the way, 
have you ever heard of youngster crime, juvenile de- 
linquency, having its setting in our lakes? 

The lakes of Florida are among our greatest national 


resources. Check with a reliable contractor the con- 
struction cost of an average sized swimming pool and 
try to estimate the cost of reproducing these lakes, — 
which, if possible, would still be artificial, not natural, 
as are Florida lakes. Think of the engineering planning 
for a lake the size of Okeechobee, or the elevation of 
one lake so that it could be siphoned into another, as 
those at Crescent City. Let it not be said, Florida 
lakes are not without enough appreciation except in 
Florida. 

The smaller lakes of Florida are verily bowls of 
plenty and fountains for youth. Generously providing 
all the youngster may want for swimming and boating, 
Florida lakes also stir the interest inherent in most 
youths to “catch fish” and reward well their outdoor 
pleasure in “goin a fishin’.” Here the lad doesn't have 
to be content with bent-pin fishing for branch suckers, 
for he can display big ones which didn't get away. 

We have fine hotels, race tracks, and endless recre- 
ational diversions for the tourists, made available 
through the cost of many millions of dollars. Then 
we have thousands upon thousands of lakes available 
“for free,” a sufficient number that thousands of our 
small lakes could well be reserved for children under 
fifteen years of age. For interesting our youth in pas- 
time endeavors which are innocent and effective, and 
which would mould stalwart manhood and _ pure 
womanhood for future Florida, reservation of small 
lakes for youngsters is no less than our public duty. 

When you enjoy the gay splendor of the sun setting 
upon the calm, blue-mirrored lakes of Florida, you may 
pause to acknowledge they are the gift of God, — and 
the friends of the youngsters. Let’s see that our young- 
sters are not denied this pleasure: May a child lead 
us to this consideration in its behalf. 

As a suggestion, why shouldn't the Game and Fresh 
Water Fish Commission set aside and designate lakes 
stocked with fish for the youngsters under 15 years 
of age, such as they have in or near various towns in 
the state? The civic clubs would probably cooperate 
by giving prizes once a week for the largest fish 
caught, thereby encouraging our youngsters for inno- 
cent employment. Surely that would be a worthy 
project — “Small Lakes for Youngsters.” 


\ 


State Commissioner of Agriculture 








REPORT on the KEY DEER 


The death knell is 
ringing for the tiny 
Key Deer. Can they 
be saved? Will they 


be saved? 


(A Commission Report) 


best efforts of 
and 


ESPITE the 

D numerous governmental 

private agencies, the most 
unique group of deer in the United 
States is still hard-pressed for sur- 
vival. Smallest of all the deer in this 
country, Florida’s miniature Key deer 
are still clinging precariously to the 
slenderest thread of existence. 

Hunted, hounded and driven until 
their number has been reduced to the 
present total of from 25 to 50 head, 
these rapidly disappearing deer ave- 
rage less than 50 pounds in weight, 
measure about 38 inches in overall 
length from nose to tail, and stand 
about 26 inches high at the shoulder. 
Although appearing to be miniature 
reproductions of the eastern white- 
tailed deer, they are sometimes recog- 
nized as being a separate species of 
animal. 

They presently range over about 10,- 
000 acres of area in a small group of 
sub-tropical coral and limestone keys 
nearly 100 miles south of the Florida 
mainland. So far as known, they in- 
habit only the keys known as Big 
Pine, No Name, Annette, Howe, 
Sugarloaf, Big Torch, Middle Torch, 
Little Torch, Sumerland, Ramrod, 
Knockemdown and Cudjoe keys. They 
are apparently of transitory habits, 
swimming from small key to small 
key in search of forage and fresh 
water holes. They usually do most of 
their traveling at night, resting dur- 
ing the hot tropical heat of the day. 
This latter trait probably accounts in 
part for the fact that no one has yet 
produced a good photograph of a Key 
deer. 

These tiny deer were probably the 
first American deer seen by white 
man. On his fourth trip to the New 
World, Columbus described a “stag” 
which was undoubtedly this same Key 
deer. 
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Although never very numerous due 
to their restricted range and food 
supplies, they were estimated to num- 
ber about 70 head in 1947, and were 
much more abundant before that. 

If left alone, and adequately pro- 
tected by laws, law-enforcement of- 
ficers, and under refuge conditions, 
these deer would survive and increase 
in numbers, since they are a hardy 
species fitted well to their naturally 
rugged terrain. All they need is pro- 
tection and proper game management. 
Their decrease in numbers is at- 
tributed only to ruthless and illegal 
hunting, and the advance of civiliza- 
tion in the key area. 

Although hunting of all kinds is now 
prohibited in this group of keys, under 
a ruling passed by the Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission in Sep- 
tember, 1950, these deer have been 
long hunted by two illegal methods. 

First, poachers burn off a likely 
area, place hunting stands along the 
edge, and then slaughter the little 
deer as they come out to feed on the 
new growth in the burned area. 

The second, and most ruthless 
method, is to release a pack of dogs 
on a key while two or three boats 
loaded with hunters work around the 
shoreline until the dogs chase the ex- 
hausted deer into the water where 
they can be easily slaughtered. 





The usual time for these illegal 
hunts has been during the period 
from the latter part of February 
through April. Illegal hunting by the 
burning method has been reliably 
reported from the area as recently 
as April 28, 1950. No one has yet 
been caught and convicted of this 
crime, although every attempt is now 
being made to patrol and protect the 
area through Commission facilities. 

The biggest single danger to the 
Key deer, however, is not illegal 
hunting, but potential settlement and 
development of the area. The only 
practical way to solve the problem 
of survival for these deer is to have 
this group of keys set aside as a 
refuge. The U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service feels that this small herd of 
deer could be built up to a safe 200 
head within a relatively short time 
provided that the area was set up 
as a refuge. 

Many attempts to establish such a 
refuge have been made, most notably 
through the Key Deer Refuge Bill, 
H. R. 7524, which was passed unani- 
mously by the U. S. House of Repre- 
sentatives, and was favorably re- 
ported on by the Senate Committee. 
Unfortunately for the diminutive 
Key deer, the bill failed to pass the 
Senate during its final hours before 


(Continued on Page 26) 
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Is there an antidote for the deadly green poison that is spreading slowly over the 
face of Florida? A few private citizens had remarkable success with the Talquin 
Plan. Will it help eradicate hyacinths in your home county? 


By Waldo S. Carrell with 


scourge is throttling the life 

out of Florida’s once-sparkling 
waters. Like an insidious plague, the 
water sickness creeps across the face 
of our State, leaving nothing but 
sorrow behind. 


Like all illnesses, it is expensive, 
costing Florida taxpayers an esti- 
mated $10,000,000 or more every year. 
Like a cancerous growth, it grows 
more and more expensive as it eats 
deeper and deeper into its host. 


The deadly hyacinths . .. so beau- 
tiful and yet so destructive! 


For years, independent citizens have 
battled helplessly against this, i 
ing invasion of their 
years, people have soug 
an all-inclusive re 
halt the growth 
Men have a 
the tough, wat | 
their bar le othe 
used dery dges, boats 
hand-pum 
concelv 
thousané 
man-houfr 
fight, ank 


Still 
blossoms 
in thick, 
shroud a 
waters ber 
nated, strean 
rivers aré@ ¢ 
transports 
water is ¢ 
fish disapp 
homes, and 
squeezed ou 

Two yea 
every 10 ir 
was eithe 
less by hya 
have conti 
knows how hing camps 
have been ‘ores completely out of 
business, numerous waterfront proper- 
ties have become undesirable, and irri- 
gation and drainage systems have 
been destroyed. 

And still the green scourge con- 
tinues. 

Is there an antidote for this green 


et but surely, a vicious green 


one yet 
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Bob Dahne 


water poison? Is there a way to fight 
and stop the spread of hyacinths? Is 
there a way to save the taxpayers 


(ourselves) millions of dollars each | 


year? Is anything being done about 
it now? 


The answer to all of these questions! 


is: Yes. A concerted 
Florida of hyacinth 
thousands of dollar 
done. It will take 
from the State, 

To pr ) 
need onl 
quin Pla 


lean and 


is not an easy 
an ever is—but it 
a workable plan. It is 
re, except when com- 
enormous sums of money 
acinths are costing us every 


Here’ is the Talouine Plan inthe 


“words of a man, Waldo S. Carrell, of 


Quincy, who played, and continues to 
play, an important part in the hya- 
cinth-control program now taking 
place at Lake Talquin: 


THE PROBLEM 


The pesky, prolific water hyacinths 
have multiplied to the epidemic stage 
on Lake Talquin in northwestern 
Florida. The green aquatic plant has 
increased its area by leaps and bounds 

















during the past few years, almost 
entirely covering the lake of 11,500 
acres. It has definitely covered the 
natural spawning grounds of fresh- 
water game fish for which the lake 
has long been noted. 

Consequently, game fish such as 
have almost disappeared or are 
$s boat, since hyacinths 
athe lake. Fishing has 
| pring hard and 
ch enough fish 
e worthwhile. 
ve been pushed 
-—no fish, no 
rofits. 
have been 


be 








































( reanized themselves to 
ncere and true effort to do 
g about the rapidly disap- 
ing open water in the lake, and 
e resulting damages. 


The outcome of this meeting was 
formation of an organization called 
the “Talquin Hyacinth Eradication, 
Inc.”’ With three active directors from 
each county assuming the responsi- 
bility of a fund-raising program to 
carry out the planned eradication, the 
project slowly got under way. The 
directors named, for the record, were: 
James Dees, president; Waldo Carrell, 
secretary-treasurer, and J. C. Hinson, 
of Quincy; Hoke Oliver, vice-presi- 
dent, A. D. Tadlock and Dr. W. R. 
McCollum, of Tallahassee. 


THE PLAN 


The directors met several times to 
discuss the way and means of eradi- 
cating the hyacinths, as well as secur- 
ing the necessary funds for the pro- 
ject. The Fish Management Division 
of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission was consulted and asked 
to lend its assistance. 

After much study by this group, 
and recommendations from the U. S. 
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Corps of Army Engineers, it was de- 
cided that a weed killer under the 
name of 2.4-D should do the job, if 
properly applied. The chemical 2.4-D 
is a plant hormone that causes water 
hyacinths, and any other broadleaf 
plant, to literally grow itself to death. 

It was found, after lengthy serious 
investigation, that over 3,000 acres 
of the lake were infested with hya- 
einths, and that the estimated cost 
of eradication would be approximately 
$2.50 per acre, not including any 
State or Government expenses. This 
figure of basic cost covers purchase 
of needed chemicals and spraying 
operations by plane. 

The group then devised a unique 
method of raising the necessary funds. 
It was estimated that the total cost 
of the project to the corporation it- 
self would be approximately $10,000. 
It was decided to sell hyacinths for 
$2.50 per acre to interested sportsmen 
and fishermen, giving each donor a 
receipt and membership in the cor- 
poration. Basically, this meant that 
4,000 acres of hyacinths would have 
to be sold. 


FINANCIAL TROUBLES 


Publicity was given to the entire 
program. Interest, however, lagged, 
and very few acres of hyacinths were 
sold. Midsummer passed quickly, with 
little or no money going into the 
treasury. 

Again, those appointed to carry out 
this project were alarmed, and some- 
what let down by the almost total lack 
of interest. So a mass meeting was 
called and held in Quincy, with many 
interested sportsmen present. The 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion was represented through Chief 
Fisheries Biologist John F. Dequine 
and his assistant, C. E. Hall, Jr., who 
gave a report as to their study of the 
problem. 

Enough interest was created during 
the mass meeting that several people 
volunteered to make contacts for con- 
tributions. Beginning with this meet- 
ing, a continuous stream of money 
resulting from hyacinth sales flowed 
into the treasury. 

Because the hyacinths had caused 
considerable expense to the Florida 
Power Corporation, which has a plant 
located at the lower end of Lake Tal- 
quin, it was contacted for financial 
support. The company came through 
with a contribution of $3,500, and a 
promise to continue the eradication 
after a major kill of the water plants 
had been made. This gift, however, 
was subject to a release from the 


(Continued on Page 25) 





Pilot L. D. Rutten (foreground) talks over the day’s spraying program with Biologist C. E. 
Hall, Jr. This pilot-biologist team worked closely together throughout the entire Talquin Plan. 





Sprayed hyacinth leaves twist, turn brown, and are flattened as if a hurricane had passed 
over them. The hormone 2.4-D causes hyacinths to literally grow themselves to death. 





Pilot Rutten oversees the task of mixing spray solutions and loading the plane with 2.4-D 
mixture. A total of 990 gallons of 2.4-D was purchased for the Lake Talquin program. 
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sluggish and poor fighters. 


The largemouth black bass is con- 
sidered to be the outstanding fresh- 
water game fish found in Florida. 
But the question is: Just how game is 
the largemouth black bass? Is it an 
over-rated fish, or is it really a top- 
notch battler? 

Well, I guess the answer depends 
to a large extent on what you expect 
of a gamefish. If you get your fish- 
ing thrills from strikes on surface 
lures, the largemouth is your meat. 
He has few peers when it comes to 
walloping a top-water bait. To most 
local anglers in my present neck of 
the woods (Clewiston, Florida, on 
Okeechobee’s south shore) bass fish- 
ing means just one thing: the sound 
of a largemouth smashing a plug on 
the surface. 

Natives of the Lake Okeechobee 
area consider the fishing poor when 
the bass won’t hit on top. Show a guy 
a beautiful string of bass and he’ll 
first ask what they hit. If the answer 
is “top-water” he’ll ask the usual 
questions of where, when, and how; 
but he’ll probably lose interest im- 
mediately if you mention a sub-surface 
lure. I don’t mean to imply that no 
one enjoys taking Okeechobee bass 
on under-water lures. It is a fact, 
nevertheless, that the largemouth bass 
depends largely on his boisterous sur- 
face strike to maintain his reputation 
in these parts. (Let me add here that 
the largemouths inhabiting Lake 
Okeechobee are no less game than any 
I’ve taken in the north.) 

My first experience with a large- 
mouth bass remains vivid in my 
memory. I was fishing in a New 
Jersey pond with worm and bobber 
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for yellow perch. Small sunfish were 
particularly thick that day, and they 
kept the bobber moving almost con- 
stantly. I had become thoroughly en- 
grossed in watching the antics of the 
green and white cork ball on a stick, 
when it happened. The water around, 
under, and over my bobber exploded; 
and the next thing I remember is 
backing up the bank and hauling a 
huge-looking, greenish fish ashore. A 
bass! He had grabbed the float, and 
the stick had become wedged in his 
mouth! My perch fishing operations 
were ended right then and there, for I 
simply couldn’t wait to get my bass 
home for the folks to see. 


Needless to say, I was tremendously 
impressed by that bass—any nine-year 
old kid would have been. His wallop- 
ing strike gave me a thrill I’d never 
forget. Too, a 16-inch largemouth is a 
big fish to a kid who has never caught 
anything larger than a 10-inch yellow 
perch. I was sure the bass had given 
me a hard fight, and naturally I ex- 
pounded in great detail about it when 
questioned by admiring playmates. 
Actually, though, the fight was some- 
thing I couldn’t remember. I assumed 
that there was one, but that’s the one 
part of the experience of which I’ve 
no recollection. 


After seeing my bass, the neighbor- 
hood kids came to regard me as a 





local authority on fishing. My repu- 
tation was made. What a fisherman! 
What an expert I was, to land such a 
fish! And on a bobber! Soon I began 
believing it myself, so I became a bass 
fisherman. 


I saved enough allowance money to 
buy a couple of two-bit plugs, and 
launched myself on a career of arti- 
ficial bait fishing. At first my reel 
was inadequate for casting, but I 
finally managed to fast-talk Mom out 
of a dollar for a “good” one. In those 
days bass must have been pretty 
gullible as I had no trouble taking 
them on plugs right from the start. 
Bass fishing was my meat, all right; 
bluegills and perch just didn’t belong 
in the same league with bass. 


By voluminous reading of bass 
stories and by playing the largemouth 
up in my own mind, I succeeded in 
ranking him as the top gamefish. 
Bass-boosting soon became an obses- 
sion with me. I grew downright hard- 
headed on the subject, carefully point- 
ing out the shortcomings of fishes I 
had never seen while insisting that 
the largemouth was faultless. 

For many years I remained blindly 
certain that there was no fish worthy 
of comparison with the largemouth 
bass. I took up fly fishing for bass 
and found that old salmoides was at 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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Knives are made to cut, and that is one thing 


the Randall knives will do, whether they are 


used for fighting, hunting, fishing or throwing. 


knife that makes it different 

from any other piece of steel. 
It’s not the blade nor the edge so 
much as it is the overall appearance. 
It seems to need to be picked up, 
handled, honed, and carried close to 
the body. At one and the same time, 
it is a tool, a defense, a safeguard, a 
decoration, and a fine instrument. 


A good knife is a man’s tool and a 
man’s weapon, and becomes, even- 
tually, almost a part of him. It seems 
to develop a personality all of its own. 

Anyone who has ever skinned out a 
buck deer, carved a roast of beef, or 
peeled a potato, will agree with this. 
Anyone who has ever seen or been a 
combat-bound warrior sitting on the 
steel deck of a troopship, patiently and 
earefully honing a fighting knife to a 
keen edge, knows that this is true. A 
rifle may run out of amunition, an 
automatic pistol may jam, but a knife 
is always there at your hand when you 
need it—and it is always ready. 


That’s why W. D. (“Bo’’) Randall, 
Jr., of Orlando, has gained a world- 
wide reputation as the maker of fine 
military and sporting knives. 

During World War II, for instance, 
Randall’s fighting knives were carried 
and used effectively at such memor- 
able places as Guadalcanal, Tarawa, 
Normandy, Tel-Aviv, Saipan, Oki- 
nawa, and Germany, to mention only 
a few. 


"Ti is something about a good 


More recently, Randall received an 
order for one of his fighting knives 
from a member of the armed forces 
bound for Korea. In his order, the 
fighting man said, “Please rush this. 
See if you can beat me to Manchuria.” 


Other Randall knives, especially 
those known as “sporting knives,” 
which are used while hunting, fishing, 
camping or trapping, are selling well 
in such diverse spots as Anchorage, 
Hong Kong, Ketchikan, New York, 
and Australia. 
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Randall, himself, is a man who was 
almost forced into business. Actually, 
his knife-making is a hobby with him, 
and he is therefore able to put long 
hours of skilled craftsmanship into 
each of his knives, a procedure which 
would be fatal to the ordinary knife- 
maker. 

Skilled hand-labor is an expensive 
ingredient in any manufacturing 
process, and all of the Randall knives 
are hand-made. This means that they 
are fairly expensive, but it also means 
that they are knives of the finest 
quality, for good knives cannot be 
mass-produced by machine methods. It 
takes the cool eye and skilled hand of 
an experienced craftsman to build a 
fine knife, piece by piece and edge 
by edge. 

“Bo” Randall made his first knife 
in 1988, when he saw a friend scrap- 
ing the paint from a boat with a fine 
knife made by the late W. Scagle, one 
of the foremost knife-makers. Ran- 
dall’s immediate reaction was: “‘That’s 
a shame to treat a fine knife like 
war. 

He then became so interested in the 
Scagle knife that he took a mental 
picture of it home with him, and de- 
cided to see if he could equal or better 
the workmanship on his own grinders 
and lathes. Slowly but surely, he 
worked out the basic methods and 
theories of his new hobby, and slowly 
but surely, more and more of his 
friends began demanding that he make 
them a “Randall” knife. 

Soon he was making 10 or 12 knives 
at a time, and then Chicago’s enor- 
mous Marshall Field & Co. began 
ordering them by the dozens. 








“Bo” Randall (left) first developed his 

world-famous knives as a hobby. It wasn’t 

long before English-trained Bill Platts was 
needed as an essential part of the firm. 


Then came Pearl Harbor Day, 1941, 
and the war which brought forth an 
unprecedented demand for the Ran- 
dall fighting knives, well worth their 
price of $20 to many a night-fighting 
commando or raider. 

In order to understand fine knives 
you have to understand that the five 
most essential qualities of any knife, 
in order of their importance, are: 1. 
The blade, length and shape. 2. The 
blade edges and point. 3. The handle. 
4. The balance of the entire knife. 5. 
The sheath and overall appearance. 

To have a fine knife, you must have 
a knife in which all five of these 
qualities are nearly perfect, from the 
standpoints of both beauty and prac- 
ticality. 

There is no doubt that the Randall 
knife meets all of these specifications. 
Randall knives go out under the fol- 
lowing guarantee: “I guarantee that 
you will agree, on seeing the knife 
you order, that it is the finest you 
have ever seen at any price, and [| 
make no hesitation in saying I will be 
glad to refund the purchase price, if 
you think otherwise.” 

Any manufacturer will agree that 
this is a strong guarantee, but, in 12 
years of knife-making, Randall says 
he has never had a knife returned 
for refund. 

That, in these days of American 
mass-production lines and _ cheaply 
built products, is a fact that would 
bring pride to any craftsman. 


“Randall Made” knives are manu- 
factured from imported Swedish Dan- 
nemora tool steel which has a carbon 
content of .90. By comparison, ordi- 
nary tool steel used in making drills 
has a carbon content of .10. 


Probably the most interesting por- 
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tion of knife-making is the hand- 
forging of the stock steel. The steel 
must first be softened by heating it to 
a cherry-red color so that it can be 
carefully hammered into the general 
rough shape desired. After cooling, 
the blade is then ground down into a 
nearer approximation of the desired 
shape and size, after which the steel 
is hardened by re-heating it to the 
cherry-red point, and then plunging 
it into a tempering oil. The brittleness 
and internal stresses now present in 
the steel are drawn out by tempering 
the blade at a low heat until it be- 
comes a straw-blue in color, at which 
time it can be cut with a new file. 

At this point, the true craftsman- 
ship of knife-making enters the pic- 
ture. One of the most essential parts 
of the Randall firm is Bill Platts, who 
comes from an old line of English 
knife-makers. Platts was originally 
trained in the making of Sheffield 
pocketknives. His father recently re- 
tired in Sheffield, England, after 70 
years of knife-making. 

When Bill Platt picks up a piece of 
tempered steel and applies it skillfully 
to the grinding stones, you know that 
the rough blade is going to be slowly 
ground in with true bevels, contours 
and lines. 

Each blade in a Randall knife has 
eight separate plane surfaces, which 
must be carefully ground into the 
steel. Each of these surfaces is ground 
in by the craftsman’s eye and sense of 
touch. No dies or patterns can be used 
in this work since each piece of steel 
has its own individual characteristics. 

The steel is now beginning to look 
like a knife. But first it must be honed 


Emery belt is needed to grind in flat side surface of a knife. Platts 
must painstakingly grind eight plane surfaces into each knife. 
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A shower of sparks from the spinning wheel 
means that another Randall knife is being 
created. Grinding-in of the blank is most 
important part of knife-making, and takes 
skilled craftsmanship and a keen eye. 


with a coarse hone to true up the 
cutting edges and remove any waves, 
ripples or unevenness in the steel. 

Now the blade is reground on a fine 
grit wheel, lubricated with mineral 
oil, to remove scratches left by the 
honing process. The blade is then 
sanded with coarse and fine emery 
cloths to a perfect smoothness. 

After this lengthy process, all hand- 
labor incidentally, you have only to 
polish the blade on an emery wheel, 
fit and glue on the handle and hand- 
guard, re-polish the blade and handle 
with grit and muslin wheels, sharpen 
the blade to a razor edge, re-polish it, 


again sharpen it to a final keenness, 
and then polish the whole works one 
more last time. 

Meanwhile, you have to worry about 
such factors as flying grit and steel 
slivers, muslin wheels snatching the 
blade out of your hand and sending it 
flying through the air, and other 
miscellaneous dangerous operations. 

There are no short-cuts or secret 
processes in the hand-crafting of 
‘Randall Made” knives. In fact, “Bo” 
Randall is more than anxious to have 
anyone try to duplicate one of his 
knives, and has even printed the full 
directions for his processes in a 
pamphlet which he distributes. Even 
so, no one has yet gone to the trouble 
to compete with Randall. It’s just too 
much close, careful, hand work for the 
ordinary knife-maker. Furthermore 
the high calibre of skilled workman- 
ship needed is almost impossible to 
obtain. 

As an indication of how far the 
fame of the Randall knives has spread, 
it is interesting to note that in one 
of the “Buz Sawyer” comic strips, 
published in 1943 by King Features 
Syndicate, “Buz’’ was shown using a 
Randall knife to kill a Japanese sol- 
dier. There, strapped to the comic- 
strip hero’s side for all to see, was 
one of the distinctive Randall knife 
sheaths, which, incidentally, costs $5 
by itself at the retail price. Randall 
includes a sheath with every knife he 
sends out. 

Most of the Randall-Made knife 
handles are constructed from dura- 
luminum, although there are many 
calls for ivory and stag handles. The 

(Continued on Page 19) 





Hand-forging of the Swedish steel blanks is one reason why blades 
finely made by hand are expensive. This is first step of the process. 
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day the water of the Florida 

marsh had sunk steadily. The 
reeds and rushes seemed to grow 
taller and taller; the patches of mud 
grew larger and larger, increasing in 
extent and beginning to dry and crack 
into geometrical patterns. The reeking 
odor of dead Pomacea snails, the sole 
food of the rare Everglade kite, 
mingled with the stench of decaying 
vegetation and dead minnows of the 
dried-up pools. Where once a shim- 
mering expanse of life-giving water 
glittered under the sun, now a bare, 
dead tract lay stark beneath the sky, 
its water level lowered by a man-made 
drainage project. The marsh was 
drying up. 


A’ DAWN a hunter crouched stiffly 
in the duck blind, peering out 
impatiently between the sheltering 
stems of dried grasses. He had not 
fired a shot for an hour; the ducks 
had apparently departed for other 
areas. The decoys bobbed and circled 
at the ends of their string cables, the 
light breeze pushing them about. It 
was very quiet. A cruising snake—a 
large water moccasin—slid by the 
hunter’s blind, unseen, unheard, its 
sinuous body twisting soundlessly; the 
far-off cry of a limpkin echoed thinly 
across the vast marsh. 


Suddenly the hunter tensed and 
lifted the 12-gauge shotgun to his 
shoulder. Out in front of the blind, 
almost over the decoys, swept a dark, 
wide-winged bird, its red eyes and 
legs gleaming against its black body 


A: WAS early March and day after 
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plumage; white rump patch shining 
like silver, the deeply hooked beak 
silhouetted against the glow of the 
rising sun. With slow, measured beats 
it came abreast of the blind where the 
hunter stood erect. A tongue of flame 
leaped from his gun barrel and a flat, 
staccato crash broke the stillness. The 
wide-winged body of the Everglade 
kite collapsed loosely in the air and 
pitched downward into the rippling 
water. About it, as it floated, lay four 
other Everglade kites that had fallen 
victim to the hunter’s gun. The man 
ejected the spent shell and grinned 
with satisfaction. 

“That makes five hawks that won’t 
go on killin’!” he muttered. 


HE EGG collector in the bow of the 
skiff leaned expectantly forward, 
parting the reeds with both hands, 
almost upsetting the narrow craft in 
his feverish haste to reach the rough, 
bulky nest, attached to the upright 


‘stems of a willow clump. Tilting the 


near edge of the nest downward, he 
peered into it, a delighted exclamation 
breaking from him. Lying there, 
cradled against a lining of grass, were 
four beautifully splashed and marbled 
eggs, almost spherical in shape. He 
reached out and gathered the eggs 
eagerly. 


A the scope of these three 
scenes lies the present des- 
perate plight of the Everglade kite, 
one of the most interesting birds in 
the United States. Much attention is 
directed today, and justly so, to the 
status of the rare whooping crane, the 





rarer ivory-billed woodpecker, and the 
California condor. The population of 
the whooping crane and California 
condor are rather definitely known; 
that of the woodpecker, in the light 


of recent discoveries, remains in 
doubt. Few people, however, seem 
aware of the imminence of oblivion 
for the Everglade kite of Florida. 
This highly specialized species has 
been brought to so low a level that 
anything, including the worst, can 
now happen, and that shortly. It may 
well vanish from this country before 
modern ornithological eyes. Why? 


The opening scenes of this account 
tell the story of the diminution of this 
attractive and entirely innocuous bird 
of prey. Unwise drainage, thoughtless 
gunners, and selfish egg collectors 
have reduced it to a remnant of its 
former numbers, which is probably 
only one long-established breeding 
colony, and a few wandering indi- 
viduals. 


The Everglade kite was described 
by Ridgway, the scientist who named 
the bird, as Rostrahamus_ sociabilis 
plumbeus, which might be freely 
translated into “a hook-beaked, so- 
ciable, gray bird.” The first scientific 
specimen was collected by Edward 
Harris, friend of John James Audu- 
bon, near the head of the Miami River 
in April 1844. 


Unlike the other three members of 
its family—the white-tailed kite, the 
swallow-tailed kite, and the Missis- 
sippi kite—which resemble the long- 
winged falcons in wing structure, the 
Everglade kite has wider pinions. 
Superficially, it is like the marsh hawk 
with its white rump patch conspicuous 
against its dark plumage, but the 
Everglade kite’s even-keeled, delibe- 
rate flight is very different from the 
veering, tilting course of the harrier. 
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Fewer than 60 Everglades Kites are left in North 


America! A renowned field ornithologist tells of 
the plight of the last of these Florida birds. 





The tail is square, the legs and eycs 
bright red and the beak excessively 
hooked and slender. The male is quite 
dark, the shades of gray and fuscous 
being almost black. The dissimilar 
female is dark brownish above, with 
much white about the head, and 
heavily streaked below, the longitu- 
dinal breast markings standing out 
against the pinkish buff underparts. 
Immature birds resemble the female. 


The bird’s distinctive appearance is 
matched by its distinctive habitat. It 
is utterly useless to look for the Ever- 
glade kite or expect it anywhere but 
in fresh-water marshes, on which it 
completely depends. This environment 
is, in itself, an indication of the bird’s 


highly individualized way of life, for . 


the marsh must support the snail, 
Pomacea caliginosa, if Everglade kites 


are to be found there. This snail is | 
the sole article of food of the Ever- © 
glade kite. The dependency of this © 
bird on one food item is, perhaps, the (pr b 
outstanding example among North MAGAZINE, 


American birds of a specialized feeder. 


The Everglade kite is found only 


where the Pomacea snail occurs, and 
outside of this snail’s environment, 
the kite cannot and will not exist. So 
obvious is this food preference that 
the natives of the Everglade kite’s 
haunts, at times notoriously unob- 
servant, know the kite by no other 
name than “snail hawk.’ Never was 
a local bird name more descriptively 
accurate. Thus by destroying the en- 
vironment of Pomacea snails on which 
the Everglade kite depends, it is pos- 
sible for man to exterminate the bird 
without firing a gun. Although the 
gun has played a part in the Everglade 
kite’s reduction, it has not been the 
major factor in its population losses. 
Drainage has been. Drainage has de- 
_ stroyed marshes, therefore it has de- 
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stroyed snails, therefore it has de- 
stroyed kites. Drainage has almost 
destroyed the Everglades for many 
kinds of wildlife, which means that 
the native name of “snail hawk’ is 
more accurate than Everglade kite, 
for it has now practically disappeared 
from the Everglades! 


OOKING back upon its century-old 
history, one finds that the Ever- 
glade kite was a common species in 
almost any of the fresh-water marshes 
of Florida until about the early 1920’s. 
Especially populous areas were the St. 
John’s River and Loxahatchee Marshes 
of Brevard and Palm Beach Counties; 
parts of the Dade County Everglades 





and the Lake Okeechobee region, par- 
ticularly the northern and western 
shoreline, together with nearby Lake 
Hicpochee. Many ornithologists found 
it in these localities and elsewhere. 
Arthur T. Wayne reported it abun- 
dant about the Wacissa River (north 
central Forida) in 1895. It probably 
never occurred in any numbers north 
of that region. The bird is found only 
in Florida in the United States, but 
it also occurs in Cuba, eastern Mexico 
and Central America. I am unaware 
of any record of Everglade kites out- 
side of Florida, though the available 
literature on this bird is not extensive. 
Bent gives no occurrence beyond 
(north) Tallahassee. The northern 


nesting limit of the Everglade kite is 
Wakulla Springs, 20 miles south of 
Tallahassee, where Herbert L. Stod- 
dard found a nest 21 years ago. This 
nest (holding six eggs, which consti- 
tutes a record number for one female) 
was 30 feet above the ground—much 
higher than their nests are usually 
built—and it was in a large cypress 
tree which was also exceptional.* 

Unlike the other kites, the Ever- 
glade kite is a low-flying bird. Now 
and then it may ascend to considerable 
heights and swing about in great 
circles, but it normally hunts, rests 
and nests at low elevations. 


Cruising along over the grass-tops, 
it may see a snail, whereupon it sud- 


. denly checks its flight and, with a 
- quick dive, descends and seizes the 


snail in its talons. The snail is then 
carried to a stake, old fence post, or 


- even a low mound in the marsh to 
_ which: the kite may return time and 
non again. The snail is neatly extracted by 
on the kite’s specialized beak, torn apart 
- and swallowed without damaging the 
snail’s shell, and the discarded shell is 
- dropped below the bird’s perch. Ver- 


itable piles of empty Pomacea shells 
may be found about the base of such 
feeding perches. 


Everglade kites usually nest from 
almost ground level to heights of 
eight to ten feet. The nest, composed 
of twigs, mosses, leaves and grass 
stalks, is attached to the tall stems of 
Sawgrass, other reeds and rushes, or 
in the crotches of willow and cypress 
saplings. It is sometimes quite bulky; 
the eggs are almost round and are 
among the handsomest of the birds of 
prey, a group of birds noted for its 

(Continued on Page 21) 

*Everglade kites were recently photo- 

graphed at Wakulla Springs, Florida. — ED. 
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THE WOG-\OSE 


COMMON snake of Florida is the 

hog-nosed snake, often called 
“spreading-adder,” “puff-adder,” or 
“blowing-viper.” 


In spite of the ferocious-sounding 
names applied to it, the hog-noseda 
snake is entirely harmless. However, 
few creatures can put on such a show 
as this reptile does when disturbed: 
it flattens the head and neck to form 
a “hood” like that of the cobra, in- 
flates its body prodigiously with air, 
and expels its breath with a sharp 
hissing sound. It may go through 
several other motions, such as opening 


(Seventh in a series of authoritative articles written exclusively for FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
14 about the reptiles that Florida sportsmen are apt to encounter.—ED. ) 


the mouth, protruding the long, forked 
tongue, and making short lunges with 
the head and neck, as though to strike. 
But it’s all sheer bluff—the hog-nosed 
snake will not bite at all, not even if 
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a finger is forced into its mouth! 
Apparently this snake has no aggres- 
sive instinct, simply relying on its 
bold manner to frighten enemies away. 


The hog-nosed snake has a second 
remarkable trick in its repertoire, that 
of “playing dead.’ If teased or an- 
noyed for several minutes, it suddenly 
ceases its efforts to look dangerous, 
and apparently begins to go into con- 
vulsions. It turns on its back, and 
writhes aimlessly with open mouth 
and drooping tongue. In a few mo- 
ments the writhing becomes slower 
and slower, and the body deflates 
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noticeably. Soon the snake lies motion- 
less, belly up, shrunken and shriveled, 
its mouth open and full of sand, its 
tongue lolling out lifelessly—the per- 
fect picture of a dead snake. Now it 
can be picked up, handled, thrown 
about, tied in a knot—it remains abso- 
lutely limp and motionless. But it’s 
easy to prove that this is all a trick: 
turn the reptile onto its belly, and it 
will promptly flop over on its back 
once more! Go away for a few min- 
utes, and the snake slowly and 
cautiously raises its head, looks about, 
turns onto its belly, and makes off as 
fast as it can. 

The hog-nosed snake is astonish- 
ingly variable in color. Generally it 
appears to be heavily mottled or 
blotched with some dark shade on a 
lighter background. Black spots on a 
yellow ground color is a common pat- 
tern in Florida. Sometimes, however, 
the spots are light brown or reddish 
on a pale gray background, or dark 
brown on light brown, brown on light 
greenish, or black on a mixture of 
yellow, orange and red. Some speci- 
mens are uniform brown, a few blue- 
green, and a good many are entirely 
black. Most hog-nosed snakes have 
some bright color—yellow, orange, or 
red—on the skin between the scales 
of the neck region. When the snake is 
disturbed, it spreads its “hood” and a 
bright pattern suddenly flashes out. 
Such an abrupt display of: bright 
colors is of frequent occurrence in the 
animal kingdom, and is thought to 
serve the function of warning off or 
frightening away would-be predators. 


Although the coloration of the hog- 
nosed snake is variable, its form will 
readily identify it. This reptile is 
quite stout for a harmless snake; the 
head is relatively broad, and the tail 
rather abruptly tapering. The snout, 
viewed from the side, is flattened, 
pointed at the tip, shovel-like, and 
somewhat upturned. With this snout 
the snake can root, hog-like, in dirt or 
leaves, in search of the toads upon 
which it feeds; or can “dig in” com- 
pletely to escape the cooler days of 
winter. Most hog-nosed snakes in 
Florida are under three feet in length, 
although 4-footers are known. 


The hog-nosed snake deposits a 
great number of whitish, soft-shelled 
eggs, which are well-hidden in sand or 
debris. Usually 20 to 40 eggs are pro- 
duced, but as many as 72 have been 
recorded in a single clutch. The female 
soon deserts the eggs, but the warmth 
of the surrounding medium helps to 
incubate them. The babies, upon hatch- 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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If you have questions concerning hunting, fishing, camping, guns, or ammunition, address 
them to PROFESSOR SMARTY, FLORIDA WILDLIFE, TALLAHASSEE. He’ll do the rest. 


0: 


1. Where can I get the most and best 
data on raising shiners? 2. What is the 
right name for what we call “bull- 
heads” and “potguts’? — G. A. N., 
Sanford. 

1. Best available publication on _ bait 
minnows is “The Propagation of Min- 
nows and Other Bait Species,” Circular 
12, of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Ser- 
vice. Obtained by sending 35¢ to 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 2. Fish most com- 
monly called “bullhead minnow’ in 
Florida is the Seminole Killifish, while 
the “potgut” is usually the Gambusia, 
or mosquito minnow, which bears its 
young alive. 


Are the shad caught in Florida’s St. 
Johns river in February and March any 
relation to the famous Hudson River 
Shad of New York?—R. G. C., Rhine- 
beck, N. Y. 

The American or White Shad caught 
in the St. Johns and St. Marys rivers 
in Florida is the same shad (Alosa 
sapidissima) as the Hudson river fish, 
and is found in most of the large rivers 
on the Atlantic coast from Florida to 
Canada. 


1. Is any Florida lake of more than 30 
acres in area State property? 2. Can 
owners of land around such lakes pre- 
vent the public from reaching the 
lakes? 3. Why are owls on the outlaw 
list when they feed mainly on rodents, 
vermin, and small predatory animals? 
4. If it is against the State law to run 
sewage and septic drainage into fresh- 
water lakes, how do small towns get by 
with such pollution? — C. S. G,, 
Dunedin. 


1. Florida Statutes provide that lakes 
with an area of more than 150 acres 


QO. What are 


are automatically State property. 2. 
There is no hard and fast ruling pre- 
venting landowners from barring the 
public from such lakes, since individual 
cases vary and must be settled through 
court action. 8. All owls, with the 
exception of the Great Horned Owls, 
are protected in Florida. 4. Please re- 
fer to the “Pollution” section in the 
“Sticks and Stones” Department. 


the snakes which we 
“crackers” call “water rattlers,” and are 
they poisonous? — D. G., Tampa. 


A. Ross Allen advises us that this species 


is the Brown Water Snake, which is 
not poisonous. 


Q. What do Florida bobcat feed onP—A. 


B. S., Tampa. 
Mainly rodents, rabbits and small birds. 


Q. Are ’possums good to eat?P—A. B., St. 


Petersburg. 

When properly prepared, the meat of 
the opossum is delicious and valued 
highly by many sportsmen. 


Q. Do male turkeys ever flock together?— 


C. N., Gainesville. 

Gobblers tend to form average flocks 
of not more than five birds until winter. 
During winter months, the mature males 
tend to run alone, change their range, 
and become antagonistic to each other 
until mating season. 


Q. Where are wood ducks ordinarily found 
in FloridaP—J. V., Miami. 
Wood ducks are primarily residents of 
wooded swamps, streams and ponds 
throughout Florida. They nest in tree 
cavities sometimes as high as 60 feet 
above ground, and feed largely on 
acorns, cypress balls, and varieties of 
small seeds. 
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A brief visit to one of North Florida’s coastal attractions, 
like St. Marks Wildlife Refuge, 20 miles south of Tallahassee, 
is all that is needed to prove that Florida goes all out in 


attracting visitors. 


True, the tourist found here seems no kin to the sun-bathing, 
golf playing tourist found in central and southern Florida, but 
visitor and tourist he is, even though he is interested in other 


things. 


The St. Marks Refuge attracts tourists for many reasons. 
Southern home of the bald eagle and its great nests in towering 
trees, St. Marks is also well populated with raccoon, opossum, 
mink, otter, deer, bear and panther. Even the majestic alli- 
gators, like the other wildlife present, seem to realize that they 
are safe in a sanctuary, and pay little attention to human 


visitors unless actually disturbed. 


Outstanding to many wildlife-lovers are the estimated 40,000 
ducks, of 21 different species, that annually visit this 100,000- 
acre refuge, as well as 20,000 geese representing four species. 
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Established in 1931, the Refuge was initially the work of the 
Civilian Conservation Corps. Many miles of broad dikes were 
made to impound fresh water on or near the tidal flats. Later, 
the operation was taken over by the U. S. Department of the 
Interior and the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


The Refuge takes its name from a small fishing village and 
river, both named St. Marks. It first came into prominence when 
the Federal government built a lighthouse at the river’s mouth 
in 1842. The St. Marks lighthouse is now rated as one of the 


most scenic spots in the area. 


Visitors are welcomed to the refuge all year around, during 
the daylight hours, with only guns and dogs being barred. 
Fishing is permitted during the summer months. Hunting is 
permitted at times in certain sections of the Refuge under 
controlled public hunts directed by Paul T. Kreager, refuge 
manager, who also is responsible for gathering information 


about the wildlife under his protection. 


—Charles H. Anderson. 








U. S. Ranger Under 


Bond Charged With 
Illegal Hunting 


OCALA—A district forest ranger and two 
companions have been arrested on charges 
of killing a doe deer, protected by law. 

Ranger Jack Thurmond, Harry Heine- 
mann, another U. S. forest service employee, 
and O. G. Owens of Sanford were released 
under bond after pleading innocent when 
arraigned before County Judge D. R. Smith. 

Thurmond’s bond was set at $500; Heine- 
mann’s and Owens’ at $200 each. The 
maximum penalty is three months or $300 
fine. 

Assistant Chief Wildlife Officer D. C. 
Land said he apprehended the trio deep in 
the federal breeding ground near here, which 
is closed to hunting of all game. 

The wildlife officer said he had gone into 
the breeding ground on a check of the area 
and heard shots “near where I was standing 
at the time.” 

He said he ran toward the direction of 
the shots and found Thurmond, Heinemann 
and Owens standing over a dying doe deer. 
They had two rifles, Land said. 

Thurmond told Land they had shot the 
deer because it had been previously 


256 Deer Taken 
At Eglin Field 
In First Week 


An official report covering the first week 
of controlled deer hunting at Eglin Field 
indicates that the vast northwest Florida 
military reservation is the recognized deer 
hunting mecca of southeastern United States, 
Director Coleman Newman, State Game and 
Fresh Water Fish Commission, stated re- 
cently. 

A report issued by Major J. W. Johnson 
at Eglin Field disclosed that 256 white- 
tails were killed during the first week of 
controlled hunting in the area ending De- 
cember 1. Of this number, the officer dis- 
closed, 140 were killed on opening day. 

Records reveal that 3,750 two-dollar hunt- 
ing pernvits have been sold to date, and an 
additional 600 have been issued free to per- 
sons under 15 or over 65 years of age. 

Major Johnson expressed belief that last 
years deer kill of 1,471 at Eglin Field will 
be equalled this year and predicted that the 
1949 total of 4,900 hunters likely will be 
surpassed. 





wounds.” 

Thurmond, who has been located here 
with the U. S. Forest Service for several 
was scheduled to be transferred to 


Apopka Sportsmen 
Hear Baker Review 


Year's Progress 


WINTER GARDEN ~— Members of the 
Lake Apopka Sportsmen’s Association gath- 
ered here recently and heard a review of 
accomplishments as presented by M. O. 
Baker, president. 

Removal of hyacinths from the lake, the 
construction of temporary weirs in the 
Beauclaire canal, and the campaign against 
commercial and sportsmen bootleg-seining 
from the lake have been successful or nearly 
successful, Baker said. 

The Association has appealed to the 
State Game and Fresh Water Fish Com- 
mission for help in stopping the bootleg 
seining, Baker said, and has received a 
pledge of support. 


15-Year-Old Kills 
Buck Opening Day 


OCALA.—Fifteen-year-old Johnny Griffin 
of Lady Lake, Fla., got his season limit of 
deer in a hurry. The lad killed a five-point 
buck weighing 115 pounds at 7:30 a. m. on 
opening day of the season. He was the first 
hunter to check in with a deer in the season 


wounded. The wildlife officer said he exam- years, 
ined the animal and found “only fresh Atlanta Dec. 24. that runs through December 31. 
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ivory is imported in tusks from the 
Belgian Congo, while the stag comes 
from India. 


Randall makes his knives in 11 
models, with four types of handles 
and five blade lengths. These include 
two fighting knives, one throwing 
knife, one letter-opener type, one 
carving knife, and six sporting knives 
used by fishermen, hunters, and other 
outdoorsmen. 


To show the slowness of the work, 
Randall, Platts and a part-time helper 
can only produce from 500 to 700 
knives a year. The firm is behind on 
its order much of the time, but nothing 
can be done about that—since such 
craftsmanship is a rare thing these 
days. 


To a person who loves knives, as 
Randall, it seems the height of 
stupidity to use a knife improperly, 
such as using the blade edge to scale 
a fish. Actually, a knife should be 
used only for cutting, and should be 
re-Sharpened immediately after use. 

Unlike some knife-makers, Randall 
does not claim that his knives wil! 


“cut anything,” all he claims is that 
they are the finest knives made any- 
where in the world. 

“Bo” Randall is a confirmed fisher- 
man, hunter and conservationist, and 
is also an enthusiastic collector of 
sporting books and photographs. His 
knife shops, located at the rear of his 
home, are located between Orlando’s 
Lake Concord and Lake Ivanhoe. 

He is a man who has ridden a hobby 
into a world-wide reputation, merely 
by showing that there is still a heavy 
demand for skilled and careful work- 
manship in this modern world. 

Above all, there is something about 
a “Randall-Made” knife that is hard 
to define. It seems to lend itself to 
the hand with its perfect balance and 
design, and, as has been said about 
them before: “It is impossible to 
handle one of these knives without 
hearing the slap of waves against a 
birch canoe, without smelling the 
balsam smoke of a campfire.”’ 


It is quite evident to anyone who 
has ever seen or handled a Randall 
knife that here is an almost perfect 
work of the manufacturing art. 

One thing is certain: 

There is something about a fine 


knife, especially a ‘“Randall-Made’”’ 
knife. 





HOG-NOSE SNAKE 
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ing, crawl away to fend for them- 
selves. When small, they subsist upon 
small frogs and toads, insects, lizards, 
and small snakes of other species; but 
as they grow older they restrict their 
diet almost entirely to toads. 


The mouth of the hog-nosed snake 
is unusually large and flexible. Even 
a little snake can stretch its jaws to 
an astonishing degree. An 18-inch 
specimen, with a body about an inch 
in diameter at the widest point, can 
engulf a huge, fat toad as big as a 
man’s fist! 


This unusual snake ranges from 
New Hampshire southward to the 
Florida Keys, and westward to Minne- 
sota and Texas. In Florida it occurs 
in every county, and is found in a 
variety of habitats. More restricted in 
range and habitat is a smaller and 
related species, the southern hog- 
nosed snake—a brown-spotted gray 
form, heavy-bodied, and with a very 


sharply upturned snout. Both species 
of hog-nosed snakes are abundant in 
Florida. 
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the Monroe County Audubon Society, 
the National Audubon Society, and a 
number of others are also interested. 
Allen Corson, Conservation Editor of 
the Miami Herald, put on a campaign 
asking readers to express their views, 
and the response was overwhelmingly 
in favor of a federal refuge for the 
Key Deer. Congressman Charles E. 
Bennett of Jacksonville, during the 
last session of Congress, introduced a 
bill— H.R. 7524—the passage of 
which, along with companion bill 
S. 3286, introduced by Senator Claude 
Pepper, would authorize acquisition of 
needed lands within the Key Deer 
range. The House bill passed, but the 
Senate bill failed to survive committee 
consideration. It will be reintroduced 
in the 82nd Congress.* 


This tiny animal was a native of the 
Keys for some thousands of years be- 





*Key deer are now being protected 
under a temporary arrangement, pend- 
ing passage of adequate legislation by 
the U. S. Congress, through coopera- 
tion of the U. S. Fish and Wildlife 
Service, the Boone and Crockett Club, 
of New York, and the Florida Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission. 


The Boone and Crockett Club re- 
cently voted $5,500 from their treas- 
ury to cover annual salary and ex- 
penses of a Key deer warden-biologist 
appointed by the Wildlife Service and 
the Game Commission. Jack Watson, 
Tavernier, has been appointed to this 
position, and plans for managing and 
protecting the tiny deer are now being 
made. 


Such protection of the Key deer, 
however, is not the sole solution; the 
only program that will save them from 
extinction is establishment of a Fed- 
eral sanctuary, in the Big Pine Key 
area, that can be adequately patrolled 
and developed under proper wildlife 
management. 


A new bill to protect the deer has 
been drawn for presentation to the 
82nd Congress through cooperation of 
Carl D. Shoemaker, National Wildlife 
Federation, and Congressmen William 
Lantaff, Miami, and Charles E. Ben- 
nett, Jacksonville. — ED. 
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fore the arrival of the white man. It 
is a beautiful creature, with a gentle 
and appealing character. It is a living 
and attractive part of the scenery, 
more a part of Florida than the intro- 
duced flamingos at Hialeah Racetrack 
or the lush hotels that crowd Miami 
Beach. It belongs. If it is not provid- 
ed for and protected from ignorant 
and irresponsible people who would 
slaughter the last member of its race, 
its passing will be on all our heads. 
Every conservationist should make a 
personal effort on behalf of this de- 
serving and seriously threatened ani- 
mal. Write your representatives in 
Congress urging them to support the 
passage of the bill to provide refuge 
for the Key Deer. Help save this van- 
ishing American! —END 
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A few species of fish respond to a 
noisy surface plug, while others will 
take an artificial fly only when it is 
floating naturally with no drift or 
drag. And some fish just want a gob 
of food. 


To the fisherman who can produce 
fish daily, regardless of fishing con- 
ditions, these certain so-called theories 
are not theories at all, but are, to him, 
well-established facts. He takes into 
his stride the conditions that are 
against good fishing, and will work 
just so much harder to make a re- 
luctant fish bite. He is pleased when 
he can catch a few under tough cir- 
cumstances. If every factor is favor- 
able, according to his previous ex- 
perience, and he still has a rough 
time making a catch, he starts to use 
his head and tries to figure out where 
he has slipped. And nine times out of 
10, he eventually figures out the solu- 
tion. At least this is so in my ex- 
perience. 

In one continuous period of check- 
ing Solunar Tables, for instance, 
notes were made of the times that the 
best fishing occurred. Fishing trips 
were made without checking the 
Solunar Periods beforehand. At the 
end of the week, or month, or when 
convenient, the notes were taken out 
and compared to the Solunar Tables. 
Altogether, I have checked on 115 
fishing trips, and the results showed 
that 85% of the fish were caught 
during what is known as the Major 
and Minor Solunar Periods. That was 
an interesting percentage to me, and 
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beautiful eggs. The light ground color 
of the Everglade kite’s egg is heavily 
splashed with chocolate and varying 
shades of brown, these markings at 
times all but obscuring the light back- 
ground. Not infrequently, loose colo- 
nies of the birds group their nests in 
the same area of sawgrass or willows, 
or one may find only a solitary nesting 
pair. 

The breeding season varies widely, 
as with many Florida species of birds, 
and extends, roughly, from mid-Feb- 
ruary to mid-June. Occasionally, nest- 
ing Everglade kites exhibit the most 
striking inconsistency, in that fresh 
eggs, young birds just hatched, and 
young on the wing are found on the 
same date! In the Lake Okeechobee 
portion of its range, its nests may be 
found in or near a heron rookery. Dis- 
turbances of their nesting area, when 
the eggs are very fresh, will some- 
times cause desertion by kites. Nests 
built near much-traveled boat trails 
through the grassy “reefs” of Lake 
Okeechobee are at times thus deserted, 
even though close investigation of the 
nests has not been made. 

The most remarkable departure 
from customary nesting known to me 
came from observations furnished by 
Mr. Clinton C. Sherman, then of West 
Palm Beach. He found a small colony 
of kites in the sawgrass country south 
of Clewiston on the southwestern 
shore of Lake Okeechobee, while he 
was hunting ducks on November 2, 
1941! There were four nests of which 
two held two eggs, one contained one 
egg only, and the other nest an egg 
and one newly-hatched young. On 
November 9, when Sherman revisited 
the colony, he found another nest with 
three eggs and noted that young had 
hatched in the nests formerly holding 


Cys. 


O MUCH for past history, but what 
8 of the present? The future of the 
Everglade kite is not bright. For 
many years I have known this bird 
intimately, and have seen it drop 
steadily down toward the brink of 
oblivion. In preparing this article I 
have asked for, and received, the 
opinions of certain Florida ornitholo- 
gists whose field knowledge and 
ability is held in highest regard. Their 
ideas of population, reasons for de- 
pletion, and conviction of imminent 
disaster for the bird, closely parallel 


my own. 
The St. John’s River marshes were 
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once a center of abundance for the 
Everglade kite. Donald Nicholson re- 
cently wrote me: “It is my candid 
opinion that not over four pairs of 
Everglade kites exist in the entire 
St. John’s River marsh area from 
Pompano to Lake Washington (Mel- 
bourne) .... There are three more 
canals to be dug leading out of the 
Kast Coast marshes, and this, with the 
already dried-up areas, will totally 
ruin this once great bird-breeding 
spot .... There is but one way only 
that we can save the Everglade kite, 
and this can hardly be accomplished 
for many reasons—a federal sanctuary 
for all of Lake Okeechobee, with ade- 
quate wardens. There is no other 
way!! Within 15 years our kites will 
be totally exterminated.” 

Those words were written by one of 
the best informed field men of Flor- 
ida, an observer who has very likely 
seen more nests of this species than 
any man now living. 

Louis Stimson wrote: “Unfortun- 
ately, I have never seen an Everglade 
kite . . . I have assumed that in late 
years the birds had become very scarce 
even in the lake region. Although I 
have looked for them I have never 
been lucky.” 

This is the observation of a top 
birdman whose experience in the lower 
Everglades and about Cape Sable 
covers years of field work. 

I quote Samuel Grimes, foremost 
ornithologist - photographer of the 
South: “I will say frankly that I 
think the chances of its [the Ever- 
glade kite] existence for very long in 
the United States are slim. Its occur- 
rence anywhere very far from Lake 
Okeechobee is accidental... I do not 
think that a single kite is left in the 
entire area of the St. John’s River. It 
might be saved for a long time in 
Lake Okeechobee if shooting by duck 
hunters and others could be stopped. 
As to localities where protection would 
be most strategic, I would say that 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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the Lake 
hope.” 


[Okeechobee! is the only 


While one or another wandering 
bird may turn up here and there in 
suitable environment, the “Big Water”’ 
of the Seminoles, the inland sea which 
is Lake Okeechobee, holds the answer 
to the future existence of the Ever- 
glade kite in the United States. Just 
so long as the Army Engineers hold 
the water level as it is now, as long as 
there is no marked increase or de- 
crease in it, there will be Pomacea 
snails in abundance; as long as they 
persist there will be some kites, pro- 
viding that the thoughtless gunner 
and the selfish egg collector are ex- 
cluded. There are, of course, some 
areas where there are Pomacea snails 
and no kites, but the seed stock of 
these birds has been so decreased over 
the years that there is now little, or 
no spreading out beyond very re- 
stricted areas still frequented by the 


bird. Rigid protection of their rem- 
nant population is obviously the only 
answer, as well as no further altera- 
tion of their habitat. 

As of today, it is my personal opin- 
ion that there are no more than 100, 
and probably less than 60 Everglade 
kites living in Florida, which is to say, 
the United States. Hunters can be 
educated as to the appearance of the 
bird and enjoined to leave it alone, 
and the unscrupulous egg collector 
must be dealt with severely. Public 
opinion is a mighty force when 
aroused. Once it is in motion for the 
Everglade kite, we can be fairly cer- 
tain that we shall always have some 
of the “hook-beaked, sociable, gray 
hunters of the sawgrass.”” This same 
public opinion is working today for 
the whooping crane. Why could it not 
be aroused for the Everglade kite? If 
we fail to do something NOW, only 
ghostly wraiths of the bird will drift 
by on the breezes that sweep the 
Florida marshes—silent, fading, dying 
—no more than visionary phantoms in 
the memories of men who have known 
this gentle, harmless creature. 
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his best when taken with the long 
stick. I conveniently overlooked the 
fact that a half-pound bluegill would 
invariably offer more fly rod resis- 
tance than a 1-lb. bass, while never 
failing to marvel at the way a 5-lb. 
largemouth on a fly outfit could force 
me to give him line a couple of times 
during the fight. What power! No 
wonder the largemouth bass was the 
nation’s most popular game fish! 


In Maryland I met the river small- 
mouth bass and discovered a real, hell- 
for-leather battler. No largemouth I 
had ever caught could approach these 
babies! For a short while I clung to 
the idea that the difference was due, 
not to the variety of bass, but to the 
water these smallmouths inhabited. 
But the river contained largemouths, 
too, and it soon became apparent that 
the water had nothing to do with it. 
Smallmouths taken from the same pool 
as largemouths were so superior that 
their big-mouthed cousins seemed 
downright pathetic by comparison. 
As smallmouths are bass too, I didn’t 
especially mind considering them 
number one and delegating the large- 
mouth to the number two spot on my 
fish parade. This done, the inertia 
was finally broken, and I at last 


Snapped out of the spell I had been 
under since that 16-inch bass inter- 
rupted my perch fishing on a Jersey 
pond. 


The largemouth’s strike is a honey, 
no doubt about that. His complete lack 
of etiquette or table manners and his 
uninhibited appetite allow him to 
snatch, and grab, and make uncouth 
noises while feeding. This is all to his 
credit. Game fishes should be un- 
mannerly—but it does not necessarily 
follow that an unmannerly fish is a 
hard-fighting one. For that matter, it 
does not necessarily follow that the 
hardest fighting fishes are the most 
desirable ones from the angler’s view- 
point. So it is with the largemouthed 
black bass. He is far and away the 
most popular game fish in America, 
vet he can’t fight a lick. 


The largemouth deserves his popu- 
larity. He’s the only gamefish found 
in every state of the Union. Clear or 
cloudy, warm or cold, brackish or 
fresh, running or still—if it’s water, 
the largemouth doesn’t mind living in 
it. He can even stand some degree of 
pollution; being more hardy in this 
respect than the other basses, the 
salmon, the trouts, and the pikes. 


He seems better able to cope with 
his natural enemies (man included) 
than do the other above-named fishes. 
Among gamefish of all species he does 
more than hold his own, coercing and 
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bullying them, and making certain 
his own needs are satisfied. In short, 
he’s a fish worthy of anybody’s re- 
spect: aggressive, a good family-man 
(within limitations), pugnacious, fear- 
less of other fish, and with the com- 
petitive spirit fish need to get along 
these days. 

He even looks like a gamefish is 
supposed to look, carrying himself 
proudly and with a definite swagger. 
The largemouth has his good points, 
allright, but gameness isn’t one of 
them. He’s fun to fish for and fun to 
catch; but, inch for inch and pound 
for pound, he’s a lousy scrapper. 

Most anglers—live bait fishermen 
excepted—fish mainly for the thrill 
of the strike: the sudden jolt of a fish 
hitting an underwater lure, the light 
swirl or mere dimple into which a dry 
fly disappears, or the startling ex- 
plosion which engulfs a surface plug. 
Whether you realize it or not, fellow 
anglers, these are the events upon 
which most of your fishing pleasure 
is based. If you are one of the many 
thousands who speak of the large- 
mouth as the gamest of fish, you are 
probably addicted to his striking 
talents and blind to his mediocre 
fighting ability. 

From the viewpoint of a hooked 
fish, any fight by which he earns his 
freedom is a good one. Some indi- 
vidual fish may battle savagely and 
fail, and others may fight listlessly 
and win, but the hard fighter is more 
likely to ward off capture than the 
weak one. In a general way, a fish’s 
fighting ability can be judged by his 
ability to get rid of a hook. 

For the past 10 years I have kept 
careful numerical records of strikes 
and of fish landed on the fly rod. I 
do not claim that these records prove 
anything, but I do claim that they are 
accurate and uncolored by personal 
feeling. I made no attempt to separate 
wet flies, dry flies, streamers, or bass 
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bugs. My records show that large- 
mouths have managed to escape 32 
times out of 100 strikes; smallmouths, 
48 times out of 100 strikes; and trout, 
(brook, brown and rainbow), 52 times 
out of 100 strikes. That’s all I have 
on fresh water varieties, but it is 
interesting to note that baby tarpon 
have cleaned me 86 times out of every 
100 strikes. You can judge for your- 
self whether or not these data indicate 
that the largemouth is a weaker 
fighter than the trouts or the small- 
mouth. They do show that he is much 
easier to land. 


To me, the largemouth is far too 
slow to be called game. He may hit 
with a rod-rattling jolt, but then he’ll 
loll around for several seconds as if 
he can’t make up his mind what to do. 
When he does start moving, you know 
exactly what to expect, for he has 
telegraphed his move like an inex- 
perienced kid in a boxing ring. His 
runs are sluggish, as if he doesn’t 
care whether or not he gets to where 
he wants to go. He’s as cumbersome 
as a slow freight when he decides to 
change directions. Even supposedly 
clumsy louts like carp are fast as 
compared to largemouths. Fight? A 
fish can’t fight standing still! 


The largemouth isn’t too bad a 
jumper, but the rainbow trout, the 
smallmouth bass, the salmon, the 
musky, and even the pike and pickerel 
are better. The largemouth’s jump 
loses most of its effectiveness because 
it is seldom made quickly or without 
warning. You’d think that he’d at 
least be able to do a fairly good job 
of clearing the water after making 
such elaborate preparations for a jump 
that everyone in the boat knows it is 
coming. When he clears the water, 
however, he does so by the skin of his 
tail. 

He’s a pretty good head-shaker, 
though, and his so-called jumps give 
him enough clearance for this, his 
favorite maneuver. All the bass has to 
do is stick his head out of the water 
and shake; the guy on the other end 
of the line will swear that he cleared 
the water by two feet. 


When strength and endurance were 
handed out, the largemouth seems to 
have been at the end of the line with 
the pike. Apparently the pike took 
What power was left, and the bass 
settled for the meagre remaining por- 
tion of endurance. Once in a while a 
largemouth seems to put a little 
strength into a lunge, but this is due 
more to application of weight than 
power. He has enough endurance to 
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swim around for a while if you don’t 
put much pressure on him, but he tires 
very quickly when you make him work 
a little. Maybe he has strength without 
the ambition to use it, and maybe his 
lack of endurance is the result of bore- 
dom rather than shortwindedness. I’ll 
give him the benefit of the doubt here, 
but the fact remains that unused 
power and endurance do nothing to 
make an angler realize he’s had a scrap 
on his hands. 

Even with a fly rod, I can’t get a 
minute-of-fight per pound-of-large- 
mouth to have me. Most five pounders 
do well to last three or four minutes 
on fly tackle. If you think they last 
longer, try putting a watch on one 
sometime. The pathetic part of it is 
that the largemouth tires quickly 
without doing anything strenuous 
enough to produce fatigue. A slow- 
moving fight should be lengthy; a 
short fight should be fast and furious. 
The largemouth’s fight is unique: 
short and slow-moving. 


Far be it from me to question a 
hooked largemouth’s courage. His 
valor among other fishes rules out 
any possibility that he could be 
“vellow.” His many faults as a game- 
fish may be due to laziness or indif- 
ference. Maybe he’s like the blind 
mule, and just “don’t give a damn.” 
I’m more inclined to think that Mr. 
Largemouth simply doesn’t have what 
it takes. He tries hard; but, like Fer- 
dinand the Bull, he just never learned 
to fight. 


Why try to apologize for him any- 
way? He has nothing to be ashamed 
of. He’s the best fishing tackle sales- 
man this country ever had. He made 
bait-casting what it is today and put 
fly rods in the hands of thousands of 
anglers who don’t even know what a 
trout looks like. The present high state 
of fishing tackle perfection is a direct 
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result of the mere existence of the 
largemouth bass. His dollar value is 
probably higher than that of all our 
other gamefish combined. Most tackle 
manufacturers owe their very exis- 
tence to him and many other enter- 
prises such as outdoor magazines, fish- 
ing camps, boat building, and out- 
board motor manufacturing are in- 
debted to him for a large measure of 
their success. Offer apologies or alibis 
for the largemouth? What a laugh! 

Maybe he isn’t a top-grade game- 
fish, but he has thousands—even 
millions—of devoted followers who 
will back him against anything with 
fins. What a personality that big- 
mouthed son-of-a-gun has! You’ve got 
to hand it to him; he really knows how 
to put himself across. How game is 
the largemouth? Who cares? He may 
not be a very game fish, but he is one 
of the greatest of our gamefish! 


Washington Club 
Holds First Meet 


Since Chartering 


CHIPLEY — Approximately 100 persons 
were present recently to see the Washington 
County Sportsmen’s Club off to a formal 
start in its first meeting since chartering. 

Highlight of the gathering was a fish-fry 
on the shores of Blue Lake. Cooking was in 
charge of Frank Jones and Erle Daniel. 

Biologist Frank Winston of the State 
Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
addressed the audience briefly. Club presi- 
dent Cecil A. Rountree expressed satisfac- 
tion at the large turnout and voiced the 
hope that the club could immediately begin 
its work of promoting conservation and en- 
joyment of the out-of-doors. 


DeSoto County Club 
Elects Jim Murphy 
As 1951 President 


ARCADIA—Jimmy Murphy will head the 
DeSoto County Conservation Club as presi- 
dent during the coming year. He has served 
as vice president during the past year, and 
was promoted to the presidency at the an- 
nual meeting, held recently. 

Other. officers elected at the meeting are: 
Ed Albritton, vice president; Jack Hobler, 
re-elected as secretary; and Roy Appleby 
re-elected treasurer. Directors are: Gerrold 
Gaskins, Elmer Bishop, and Lloyd Holton. 
The regular officers also serve on the board 
of directors. 

Earl Frye, connected with the State Game 
and Fresh Water Fish Commission, was 
present at the meeting, and he brought up 
the subject of closing DeSoto County to 
deer and turkey hunting for a five year 
period and restocking it. Frye said that 
several adjacent counties were closed last 
year and that they had been restocked. He 
pointed to Hardee County as an example, 
saying that about 80 turkeys were placed 
up there last year, and they had increased 
to more than 100 at the present time. 


It was also pointed out that many of the 
large land owners in that county had en- 
tered into the program, and agreed to issue 
at least one hunting permit for each acre 
of land. Lincoln Cathcart, wildlife officer in 
Hardee County, said that many of the 
smaller land owners, and farmers were 
very enthusiastic about the program. 


The beak of an unhatched bird is covered 
with a horny excrescence which allows it to 
chip the hard surface of the shell. This falls 
off shortly after the young bird emerges. 
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State Board of Health and the Federal 
Power Commission. Definite proof 
that 2.4-D would not be injurious to 
fish or animal life was needed, since 
cattle and game often feed on the Tal- 
quin hyacinths. Necessary proof was 
soon established, and permission to 
begin application of the weed killer 
was granted in record time. 

Meanwhile, other donations were 
flowing in, and by mid-September 
over $9,000 of the necessary $10,000 
had been secured. 


APPLICATIONS 


A committee was appointed to in- 
vestigate ways and means of applica- 
tion. The Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, prior to this time, in- 
vestigated various means of applying 
the weed killer, as well as the cost. 
The Commission made recommenda- 
tions and offered its full support, fur- 
nishing necessary manpower and full 
facilities of supervision. It was later 
discovered that the Game Department 
would spend approximately $1,067.75 
in making the initial aerial surveys, 
and in salaries and equipment ex- 
penses. This total is by no means com- 
plete, since the Commission must de- 
vote further finances to supervising 
future operations. 


This aid was accepted with grati- 
tude. The committee then contacted 
several air-spraying concerns for bids, 
and the bid of L. D. Rutten, of Mari- 
anna, was accepted. His bid and guar- 
antee on application included a com- 
plete operation, and a recall, if neces- 
sary, as well as experiments to be 
made at his own expense. 


The wholesale spraying effort was 
begun in October, after the storm 
season had passed. 


EXPERIMENTS 


Hall and Rutten charted the in- 
fested waters of the lake on a map, 
and then selected typical landlocked 
hyacinth banks for experiments. A 
test solution of 2.4-D mixed with 
water and No. 2 diesel oil was pre- 
pared in varying proportions so that 
the best mixture could be ascertained. 

For publicity purposes, Hammock 
Creek, the only site that could be 
viewed from the highway, was select- 
ed. Acreage was estimated and spray- 
ing begun. After spraying, it was 
found that the area covered by the 
mixture was 61 acres, instead of the 
estimated 20 acres. 
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After several days, little or no ef- 
fect was seen, and the organization 
suffered a drastic drop in popularity. 
Other sites, however, were carefully 
charted and used, and these showed 
remarkable results. By early Decem- 
ber, it was shown that practically all 
the hyacinths in this area had been 
eradicated. 


OTHER PROBLEMS 


The problem of finding a landing 
strip close to the lake was solved by 
A. D. Boozer, who operates a fishing 
camp, and who cleared a runway 3,500 
feet long and 90 feet wide at his own 
expense. He also turned the facilities 
of his camp and labor over to the 
hyacinth crews. Boozer was also in- 
strumental in acquiring heavy contri- 
butions from Birmingham, Alabama, 
the only out-of-state contributions. 

The problem of an effective solution 
of 2.4-D was finally solved, and ap- 
proximately one and a half pounds of 
the plant hormone was used with two 
gallons of diesel fuel for every acre 
of hyacinths. Fuel oil is used because 
it atomizes better for spraying, and 
clings to the plants so that little or no 
2.4-D is washed away by rains before 
it is absorbed by the plants. 

Then it was discovered that the 
price of 2.4-D had increased before 
purchases could be made. The price 
was now $3.53 per gallon, causing 
much concern. This problem was solved 
by the Game Department which man- 
aged to secure 990 gallons of 2.4-D 
at $2.75 per gallon. 


ACTUAL SPRAYING 


On October 23, actual spraying was 
begun in earnest. Rutten furnished 
two planes equipped with especially 





“If | was you, Mac, | wouldn’t sneer at 
another man’s pack until | saw what they 
could do.” 





constructed spraying equipment, and 
a smaller plane for survey work Rep- 
resentatives from the Fish Manage- 
ment Division, as well as several Com- 
mission wildlife officers, were on 
hand throughout the applications. 


By the middle of November, the 
first application of 2.4-D had been 
made, and hyacinths that had, a few 
days before, been lush and green, 
were showing the effects. The leaves 
were twisting, turning dark brown, 
and were flattened as though a hurri- 
cane had passed over them. The bulbs 
of the plants were expanding, bursting 
open, and sinking to the bottom of 
the lake to decay. 


The lake was then allowed to rest, 
so that affected hyacinths could sink 
and allow those not affected to drift 
into areas accessible by plane. Then 
the lush, green, living plants could be 
ed, brown, dying hyacinths. Spraying 
easily distinguished from the wither- 
was then resumed. 


RESULTS 


A close inspection early in De- 
cember, 1950, pleased all sportsmen 
who had occasion to see the lake. Once 
inaccessible shorelines and creeks that 
had been clogged with hyacinths for 
years could now be reached by fisher- 
men. Fishing-camp operators were 
heartened, and looking forward to a 
resumption of business. 


By the early Spring of 1951, Lake 
Talquin should be almost completely 
free of hyacinths, and will once again 
be one of the most popular of our 
fishing grounds. 

The Talquin Hyacinth Eradication, 
Inc., has reached its goal, and has 
worked out the Talquin Plan that may 
have far-reaching effects all over the 
entire State of Florida. 


CONCLUSION 


Waldo Carrell has told his summary 
of the operations of the Talquin Plan. 
It has been astonishing to all who 
have watched it work during these 
past few months. All of the credit for 
the plan belongs solely to those few 
private individuals who worked so 
fiercely for so long in its behalf. 

Now we must look to the future: 
Will the Talquin Plan spread to the 
other 54 counties in Florida which are 
infested with hyacinths? Will the 
necessary funds be provided for such 
work by the necessary people and 
agencies? Will the hyacinths ever be 
completely eradicated from Florida? 

The answers lie in the hands of the 
people and their government. What 
does our future hold? 
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adjournment in September, 1950. 
This occurred principally because 
Missouri’s Senator Forrest Donnell 
(R.) raised a technical point on the 
bill. He wanted a limitation in the 
bill on the authorization for land 
acquisition for the management area. 
Because Senator Donnell relentlessly 
pressed his point, customary senate 
procedure forced a withdrawal of the 
Key deer bill. 

So the Key deer were sacrificed in 
a test issue on clarification of senate 
procedure. We _ shall soon know 
whether this has rung a death knell 
for our Key deer. Without suitable 
protection, they will undoubtedly 
soon become extinct. 


Since September, there has been 
only one good development in the 
case of the Key deer: The Boone and 
Crockett Club, which keeps the big- 
game trophy records and renders 
other unselfish and valuable conser- 
vation services, has recently offered 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service 
$5,500 to be set aside to cover the 
annual salary and expenses of a Key 
deer warden-biologist. The warden- 
biologist is to be appointed by the 
Florida Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission, and will be responsible 
for formation of game management 
practices suitable for the Key deer, 
as well as law enforcement. 


Now, in January, 1951, the Key 
Deer Bill is again slated for considera- 
tion by Congress. All sportsmen and 
conservationists can help in its pass- 
age by writing their representatives 
in Washington, D. C. 

Meanwhile, the unique Key deer 
remain clinging to their very slender 
thread of existence. Will they, too, 
soon become the latest entries on the 
bloody rolls of Florida animals 
slaughtered into extinction? 





LET’S GO FISHING 
Martin’s new aluminum Fishtail Propeller is 
the handiest device a plug or fly casting fish- 
erman has ever used; he can have more 
pleasure fishing and handle the boat himself, 
than if someone was paddling for him; speed, 
same as rowing; truly a fisherman’s pal. 
Weight 7%4 lbs. Price $25.00. 
MARTIN’S FISHTAIL PROPELLER 

6599 Haines Rd. St. Petersburg, Fla. 


SOUTH STATE OIL CO. 


BULK PETROLEUM HAULERS 
TALLAHASSEE, FLORIDA 
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WISE OWL GOES TO COLLEGE.—This barn 
owl, commonly called a monkey owl, was 
one of five found in a nest in the flower 
tower of the Florida Southern College chapel 
at Lakeland. Despite a wing-span of three 
feet, they’re still babies and unable to fly. 
Shown with one is Harold Benn, gardener 
at the college, who will continue to feed 
them until they’re old enough to fly away. 





Ocala Hunter Kills 
Rare Albino Squirrel 
In National Forest 


OCALA.—A wild albino squirrel, a rarity 
in this section of the country, was killed re- 
cently on the Ocala wildlife management 
area of the national forest, Floyd Arnold, 
employe of the Florida Telephone Corp., 
reported. 

The completely white full-grown animal 
was shot near Buck Skin Pond by Arnold 
with a shot gun. Though one shot entered 
the right eye, another hit the squirrel’s left 
foreshoulder, and two shots entered the left 
hip, the animal was not badly damaged, and 
Arnold intends to have it mounted. 

Arnold said officials at the checking sta- 
tion on the forest informed him they had 
never seen nor heard of an albino squirrel 
being killed in the area. 

Arnold was hunting for ducks, with Clar- 
ence Bethea, another employe of the tele- 
phone company, when they ran across the 
squirrel. 
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Avon Park Reserve 
Opened to Hunters 
Under Supervision 


Through cooperation of the United States 
Air Force, a portion of the Avon Park Mili- 
tary Reservation, commonly known as the 
Avon Park Bombing Range, is being opened 
for supervised public hunting under the 
control of the Game and Fresh Water Fish 
Commission. In order to finance the hunt 
the Commission is charging a fee of $5.00 
per season for hunting permits. All fees so 
collected will be set aside for wildlife 
management uses on the Avon Park Wild- 
life Management Area. These uses will in- 
clude game protection, habitat improve- 
ment, and restocking, as well as operation 
of the hunt. 


In addition to the Air Force lands, an 
area of approximately 8,000 acres belonging 
to Earl Hart and Roscoe Bass will be in- 
cluded in the Avon Park Wildlife Manage- 
ment Area and will be opened to deer 
hunting. The same permit and the same 
rules will be in effect for all areas except 
that no quail hunting will be permitted on 
the Hart-Bass area. Camping will be per- 
mitted on the Avon Park Bombing Range 
but not on the Hart-Bass area. 


Permits for the Avon Park Wildlife Man- 
agement Area may be purchased at the 
Arbuckle Lake checking station at the en- 
trance to the Bombing Range and at the 
checking station on the Bass-Hart properties. 

Hunting on the Avon Park Wildlife Man- 
agement Area will be permitted on week- 
ends only from November 23 through Feb- 
ruary 5. Hunters may enter the checking 
station at 4:00 A. M. Saturday, but must 
check out before 11:59 P. M. Sundays. 


More successful hunting should be found 
on the Management Area for the coming 
year, since intensive protection has been in 
effect since 1948. Restocking with deer has 
also been accomplished. The area was re- 
stocked with turkey during the past year, 
but they are on the protected list for the 
area until sufficient numbers are built up 
to warrant hunting. Turkey hunting, there- 
fore, will not be permitted during the 
coming season. 
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Hello, butcher . . . my husband says we'll 
have duck for supper, so send me a couple.” 
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THE STANDARD BOOK OF FISHING— 
Edited by Bruce Tuttle. 532 plus xii pages. 
Illustrated with four full-color plates and 
hundreds of line drawings and half tones. 
Price $5.95. Greystone Press, 100 Sixth 
Avenue, New York 13, New York; 1950. 

This is probably the all-time bargain 
among fishing books since the exceedingly 
low price was made possible only because 
the material is an abridgement of THE 
FISHERMAN’S ENCYCLOPEDIA edited 
by Ira N. Gabrielson and Francesca La- 
Monte and published by Stackpole and 
Heck, Incorporated, earlier in the year. Al- 
though material appearing in the earlier and 
larger volume has been reduced and some 
of the illustrations have been omitted, the 
book still covers a tremendous field. It 
remains a big volume and the price, had the 
publishers been forced to start from scratch, 
would have been at least twice the present 
figure. 

Tackle, the life histories of all game 
fishes, fishing craft, camping, all sorts of 
fishing techniques, and the where, when, 
and how of fishing are covered by thirty 
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experts. You will hunt a long time to find 
more value for the money in a fishing book 
in this price range. 

GOIN’ FISHIN’ IN FLORIDA — Fourth 
Edition. Edited by Bill Ackerman. 132 pages 
plus cover. Profusely illustrated with black 
and white maps and photographs, as well as 
section containing 96 color illustrations tip- 
ped in at center. Contains advertising. Fifty 
cents. American Publishing Co., 909 Olym- 
pia Bldg., Miami 32, Fla. 

This annual guide to Florida fishing 
grounds is undoubtedly the most complete 
and authentic guide now being published. 
Treating Florida city by city and section by 
section, it gives complete information about 
each fishing spot. Also contains sections 
carrying tide charts, and _ identification, 
ranges and nomenclature of fishes as well 
as special feature sections of interest. The 
tipped-in section of fine color illustrations 
of 96 species of fishes is worth far more 
than the price of the book to any fisherman. 
Recommended to anyone interested in de- 
tails of Florida’s fish, fishing, and fishing 
grounds. 





Dahne and Parker 
Take New Florida 
Wildlife Posts 


Robert A. (Bob) Dahne was recently 
named as editor of FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
magazine, succeeding William H. Snyder, 
who formerly held the combined posts of 
director of Information and Education for 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commis- 
sion and editor of the Commission’s mag- 
azine. Richard E. Parker was appointed as 
new business director for the magazine, it 
was announced. 


Dahne, who was formerly associate editor 
under Snyder, has been associated with In- 
formation and Education since June 26. 
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Formerly sports editor of the Vero Beach 
Press-Journal, and author of the non-fiction 
book SALT WATER FISHING (Henry Holt 
& Co., Inc., N. Y. C.), Dahne served with 
the 10th Marine Regiment during World 
War II, seeing action in the Pacific. He is 
also author and publisher of the Indian 
River County Tourist Guide. 


Parker has been associated with the Com- 
mission since February, 1950, serving as di- 
rector of the Williston Wildlife Officers 
School, and as manager of the FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE F.F.A. Subscription Contest. He 
served with the 71st Army Infantry Division 
and saw action in the European Theatre of 
Operations during World War II. He is a 
graduate of the University of Florida, spe- 
cializing in forestry and wildlife manage- 


ment. 
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PANA-VISTA LODGE 


On beautiful Lake Panasoffkee and Withlacoochee River, un- 
excelled fishing and hunting. Fresh water fishing for bass, bream, 
crappie and the best wild turkey and squirrel hunting in Central 
Florida, with many small lakes offering excellent duck hunting 
in season. Fourteen modernly eueiepet housekeeping cottages 
with restaurant serving excellent home cooked food. Boats, 
motors, guides, complete line of fishing tackle in stock as well 
as live bait at all times. Write for information and reservations. 


RUFE WYSONG, Manager 
Panasoffkee, Florida (Tel. Bushnell 2061) 
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ROSS ALLEN’‘S 
REPTILE INSTITUTE 
WHERE 
SNAKES ARE MILKED FOR 
VENOM EVERY DAY 
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mailing list. 
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BLACK BASS FISHING 
ON FAMOUS OLD ST. JOHN’S 
(Seven Miles West of Cocoa) 


vy A GOOD PLACE TO EAT y¥ 
LEONARD SWEAT’S 


S and W 
DINING ROOM AND COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
U. S. HIGHWAY 41 — PHONE 3004 
INVERNESS, FLORIDA 
“Where All Good Sportsmen Gather’’ 





IN ALL FLORIDA, NOTHING LIKE THIS... 


One of Florida’s best lakes for Bass and Perch. 
Fishing delightfully secluded in a land of roll- 
ing’ hills near the famous Bok Singing Tower 


and exciting Cypress Gardens. Excellent food 
at popular prices. 


HOTEL BONAIRE 


Albert Wing, Mer. Lake Wales, Florida 
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Jake Grain, secretary of the Broward County 
Sportsmen’s Association, displays scorched 
skull of a buck deer found after wildfire 
swept part of the Everglades area. Incident- 
ally, the fire was thought to have been 
purposely set by unknown persons. 





This hefty 230-Ib. buck deer carrying an 
8-point rack was bagged by Ivey Waldron, 
DeSoto City, in the Avon Park Management 
Area on November 26, 1950, according to 
Wildlife Officer E. W. Cribb. 





STICKS AND STONES 


(Continued from Page 20) 





QUAIL—ROUND III 
Dear Sir: 

Am wondering where Mr. O. K. Pomeroy 
(November, 1950, FLORIDA WILDLIFE) 
obtained his information that “Florida quail 
start in the Spring and lay every day. for 
approximately 90 days.” Someone has given 
the gentleman a “bum steer” concerning 
the nesting habits of quail. My information 
is that Mrs. Quail lays an egg each day 
until she has laid a clutch of 14 to 21 eggs. 
She then proceeds to incubate the eggs and 
has a new covey in just two weeks. Never 
have I heard of an egg-laying marathon for 
90 days duration. Would greatly appreciate 
more light on this subject, if true. 

koh: PETTY 
St. Andrews 
(Mr. Petty’s information is good, 

except that incubation period for a 

quail is 22 days. Quail in captivity will 

lay 90 or more eggs, if the eggs are 
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This happy group -of sportsmen hit the jac 


kpot one frosty morning in early December 





~ ¥ 
be. 


while 


goosehunting in west Jefferson County, bagging 13 geese and five ducks. Shown left to 

right are: Front—Rosser Malone, D. C. Campbell, Jr., and June Hedrick, all of Albany, Ga., 

and Horace Tindel, Jr., Graceville. Rear—John Raeborn, Childersburg, Ala., Paul Harper, 
Williston, Pete Gibson, Perry, and State Forester C. H. Coulter, Tallahassee. 





1951 Officers of Florida Outdoor Writers Association include (left to right) : 


2, 


Seated—Bob 


Dahne, secretary-treasurer; Fred W. Jones, president; Allen Corson, vice-president. Standing 
—Paul G. Mains, immediate past-president; Charles H. Anderson, Rube Allyn, Pat Sullivan 
and John Dillin, directors. 


ae 


taken away from them each day, but 
a quail, like any other ground-nesting 
bird (chickens and turkeys included) 
stops laying as soon as she has com- 
pleted a clutch of eggs. In quail, a 
clutch is usually from 11 to 21 eggs. 
Quail will renest if their first eggs are 
destroyed. In fact, quail will continue 
nesting and trying to bring up a brood 
until late in the summer.—ED.) 





BACHELOR’S PARADISE 
Dear Sir: 

I recently had the opportunity to read my 
first issue of FLORIDA WILDLIFE. The 
magazine impressed me immensely, and I 
would like to become one of your regular 
subscribers. The article on “Bachelor’s 
Paradise” (November, 1950, issue) was of 
special interest to me, knowing Mr. Phillips 
personally. I heartily agree with you as to 
the personality of the man and the place. 

ELAINE WEBB 
Orlando 


Dear Sir: 

May I take this opportunity to compliment 
you on the article you published in the 
November, 1950, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
on “Bachelor’s Paradise.” I was more than 
interested, as I, too, have had the pleasure 
of visiting there. We see a lot of Mr. Phil- 
lips here in the bank, and we agree with 
your summary that he is a fine sportsman, a 


conscientious conservationist and a_ swell 
guy. 
FRANCES JONES 
Florida Bank at Orlando 
Dear Sir: 


I have read with great interest the No- 
vember, 1950, FLORIDA WILDLIFE. I 
particularly enjoyed Bill Snyder’s “Bache- 
lor’s Paradise.” It so happens that Mr. 
Phillips and his ideals regarding wildlife 
and conservation are well known to me, and 
I thought the article exceptionally good. 

O. P. HEWITT, JR., Asst. V.P. 
Florida Bank at Orlando 


FLORIDA WILDLIFE 





PENN.-FLA. 
Dear Sir: 

Although I have been a resident of Penn- 
sylvania all my life, I have been in Florida 
many times, and have enjoyed the many 
natural beauties and resources of your state, 
including the fine fishing. Im reading 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, it is interesting to 
note both the contrast between the species 
of game in Florida and in Pennsylvania, 
and also the common problems of conserva- 
tion. I look forward to another year of 
pleasure in reading your excellent publi- 
cation. 

JAMES HUGHES, Supt. 
Westmoreland County Public 
Schools, Pennsylvania 


LIKE FATHER... 
Dear Sir: 

You have what I consider a great publi- 
cation in its field, and I look forward to 
its arrival every month. There is always 
something of interest and value to one who 
enjoys fishing and hunting in Florida, as I 
have done all my life. It is also proving of 
great interest to my two young boys, who 
are following in the footsteps of their old 
man in the way they like to hunt and fish. 

PAUL H. BRINSON 
Coral Gables 


COVER TO COVER 
Dear Sir: 

Thanks very much for a very fine and 
interesting publication that has been filled 
with interesting and_ instructive articles 
from cover to cover. It is hoped that you 
will find it possible to continue the publi- 
cation in all its full attractiveness without 
too much of a commercial touch. 

H. D. ARMSTRONG 
Bremen, Ohio 


PAT ON BACK 
Dear Sir: 

May I add another pat on the back for 
the fine work being done by your staff in 
getting out FLORIDA WILDLIFE. The 
last two issues, especially, have been most 
interesting and enjoyable. Keep up the good 
work and you will surely receive the sup- 
port of the people of Florida. 

LAWRENCE CLEMENTS 
Fishing Editor, 
PLANT CITY COURIER 


CHIGGERS 
Dear Sir: 

With heartfelt sympathy I read your in- 
formative article concerning chiggers (No- 
vember, 1950, FLORIDA WILDLIFE), and 
that the only remedy is to “scratch and 
pray for more snoutbugs.” Now here in 
Illinois we have chiggers but no snoutbugs, 
so we have to produce our own “anti- 
chiggers.” After many trials, I have found 
that the only one that really works is to 


JANUARY, 1951 


——— Wildlife Trading Post 


The Wildlife Trading Post is especially designed for SWAPPING, BUYING or SELLING outdoor 
sports equipment, services, etc. Classified advertisements 10c a word per insertion, payable in 
advance. Minimum advertisements 15 woras or $1.50. Initials, abbreviations and groups of 
numbers count as words. (No blind box-number ads can be accepted.) Send copy and remittance 
to: Wildlife Trading Post, Florida Wildlife, Tallahassee, Fla. 





TAXIDERMY 


HI-GRADE TAXIDERMY, most modern 
process. Guaranteed work. Fish a spe- 
cialty. — FLORIDA WILD ANIMAL 
RANCH, 4th Street N. at 48th Ave., St. 
Petersburg, Fla. 


COTTAGES 


BRAND’S COTTAGES, with cooking 
facilities, Lake Tarpon. Good fishing, 
boats and bait. Box 388, Tarpon Springs. 
Phone 2473. 


REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 


“WELAKA,” the St. Johns River Sports- 
man’s Paradise, fishing camps, river 
front homes, groves, business opportuni- 
ties. E. J. TEeRONDE, Crescent City, Fla. 


WILD FOWL FOR SALE 


For sale Southern reared Pheasants, 
Peafowl, Wild Ducks, Wild Geese, Swans, 
80 varieties—Davis & Gist, McIntosh, 
Fla. Florida permit 25, Federal 33208. 


WANTED 


An experienced gun and locksmith. 
Must be first class. Year round work in 
beautiful Tampa. Ideal working condi- 
tions. Write full details to FLORIDA 
GUN & LOCK SERVICE, 408 Zack St., 
Tampa, Florida. 










FISH BAIT FOR SALE 


LIVE BAIT FOR SALE — GILBERT’S 
HAPPY CONTENT WIGGLING, RED 
WATER WORMS—1,000 Worms, $5.00; 
2,500 Worms, $11.50. Worms packed 100 
to cup with ample feed for two weeks. 
GRAY CRICKETS, 500 for $7.50; 1,000 
for $13.50. Orders shipped same day re- 
ceived. Prepaid.—GILBERT’S FARMS, 
CHIPLEY, FLORIDA. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


GASOLINE LIGHT PLANT, four-cyl- 
inder Continental motor, automatic 
start and stop, AC volts 115, 230, 5,009 
watts. Will take care of fifty 100-watt 
bulbs. Never used, slightly shop worn. 
Take half price. $550.00.—H. W. Clark 
Company. Albany, Georgia. 


REAL ESTATE—RESORTS 





A PERFECT home overlooking a beau- 
tiful lake or river with the finest black- 
bass fishing in the world can be easily 
bought or sold by advertising in the 
Wildlife Trading Post. Reasonable rates. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


IF YOU’RE in the market to buy or sell 
miscellaneous outdoor sports equipment, 
services, etc., the ideal place to express 
your needs is through the Wildlife 
Trading Post which reaches outdoor- 
lovers in all walks of life. 





use flour of sulphur. It should be dusted on 
swellings. Also apply to shoes and trousers 
and at wrist and neck to prevent chigger 


invasion in the first place. 
D. PFENNIG 
Oaklawn, IIl. 


TRADE UNION 
Dear Sir: 

I am so pleased to see the Allied Printing 
Trades Union label on the FLORIDA 
WILDLIFE masthead each month—it cer- 
tainly adds to my enjoyment of your 


magazine. 
W. P. WOOLLEY, JR. 
Sec.-Treas., Montgomery, Ala. 
Typographical Union No. 222. 
SALT WATER 

Dear Sir: 


I am an enthusiastic fan and subscriber to 
FLORIDA WILDLIFE, and one of the 
many who each month read the magazine 
from front to back. My purpose here is to 
suggest and not to complain. 

It occurs to me that at least a few articles 
or features concerning Florida salt-water 


Please mention FLornmwaA WILDLIFE when answering ads. 


fishing and fishermen would contribute to 
the interest of the magazine. I realize that 
the Game and Fresh Water Fish Commission 
has no jurisdiction over or interest in the 
salt-water sport areas of our State, insofar as 
fishing is concerned, but now that the size 
of the magazine has been increased, adver- 
tisements are being taken, and circulation in- 
creasing, it would appear that at least some 
salt-water material could be handled in your 
magazine. 


DONN GREGORY 
Tampa 


BAIT 
Dear Sir: 

I have been trying to persuade my 
brother-in-law to move to Florida, and a 
years subscription to FLORIDA WILD- 
LIFE should be the final convincing argu- 
ment. Please send a subscription along to 


him. 


KEN KRAUSE 
Miami 
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World War ws Conservation 


W° WHO are interested in conservation of 

our natural resources will shortly be faced 
with our greatest and most important task. For 
the drums of another great world war are again 
beating in our ears. It’s a monotonous, horrid 
sound that strikes terror into the hearts of all 
thinking men. But, despite our best efforts, the 
throbbing beat of world-wide death and destruc- 
tion becomes clearer and clearer. World war 


seems almost imminent. 


As our country girds its loins for war, we must 
remember that conservation of our natural re- 
sources—soil, water, forests, fish, birds, and ani- 
mals—is fundamental to the preservation of our 
homeland. We must not forget, nor allow others 
to forget, that conservation of our natural re- 
sources is more important in times of war than 


in times of peace. 


As the national and international scenes be- 
come more tense and fevered, there is a tendency 
to forget all but the necessity of war and war 
materials. We forget that unless we conserve our 
land and waters in times of war, we will not be 
able to grow food and materials in times of 
peace. We forget that we will need our minerals, 
ores, and oils for other things besides war. We 
forget that our fish and wildlife are important 


and valuable resources that must be preserved. 


As the prospects of war begin to dominate 
more and more of our lives and thoughts, we 
must remember to keep insisting upon the proper 
conservation of our natural resources. We must 


not allow our governments—city, county, state, 








or federal—to ignore the continuing need for 
conservation. It would be a terrible thing if we 
suddenly discovered that we had won a war but 
lost the things which make our homeland sweet 
and pleasant. 

Under the pressure and tension of preparing 
and passing new restrictions necessary for war, 
our government officials tend to ignore and cast 
aside regulations necessary for proper conserva- 
tion. This means that sportsmen and conserva- 
tionists must work harder and longer for those 


things in which they believe. 


We will undoubtedly be more than willing to 
donate our sporting arms and equipment to the 
needs of preparing for battle. But we must not, 
and cannot, forget the necessity for preserving 
the natural resources which are so important to 


all of us. 


This we must remember: 


Down through the history of mankind, war 
after war has torn the world asunder, but there 


has always come a time of peace. 


This we must not forget: 

When it comes time to again beat our swords 
into plowshares, we must have a ready, fertile 
earth awaiting us. 

For what will war avail us if it leaves us 


nothing but an empty land? 


Dag Oe 


Editor, FLORIDA WILDLIFE 
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TELEPHONE 369 CABLE: FLAREP 


? ROSS ALLENS *% 
£ REPTILE INSTITUTE *, 


Szliver Springs, Florida 


HARMLESS SNAKES 
TROPICAL REPTILES 
TURTLE EXHIBIT 
CROCODILES 
GIFT SHOP 
PIONEER CABIN 
SEMINOLE INDIAN VILLAGE 


POISONOUS SNAKES 
WILD ANIMALS 
EXOTIC BIRDS 
LIZARDS 
GIANT ALLIGATORS 
SNAKE “MILKING” 
VENOM LABORATORY 


| “Where Snakes are Milked for Venom” | 


Guided Tours Daily, on the Half-hour, 8:30 A.M. Until Dark 


FOR THE SPORTSMAN 


We carry SNAKE-BITE KITS, SNAKE-PROOF BOOTS, CURIOS for the 
DEN, NATURE and SPORTING BOOKS, PAMPHLETS, Etc. 





REPTILE LEATHER GOODS: Hides, Wallets, Hand-Bags, 
Covered Cigarette Lighters and Cases, Luggage... 


For Price Lists, Write to: 


oe eee ROSS ALLEN’S REPTILE INSTITUTE 
SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 


EXHIBITS 


GIFTS SHOWS 





VISIT THE REPTILE INSTITUTE AND FAMOUS SILVER SPRINGS, FLORIDA 
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DIXIE LILY MILLING COMPANY 
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